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WE propose to furnish our readers in this number, with a mass of festi- 


| 00 mony in favor of African Colonization. It is gathered from various sources, 
60 and from persons of widely different views and feelings on other subjects, 
| 00 but all coming to the same conclusion on this. It shows that this cause, 
00 occupying @ position high and commanding, is winning the respect, and 
68 gathering around it the attachment and support of the wise and good every- 
00 where,—that the principles upon which the Society is founded will bear 


the severest examination, their operation challenge the closest investigation, 
while the objects which they accomplish are deemed to be of the geatest im- 
69 portance, and appeal to the nobler feelings of our nature. 
‘A bleeding Continent may well awaken the sympathy of a world ; and 
a rising nation on her shore, may well, in the circumstances of the case, 
arouse the mind of a nation that has so recently arisen on a neighboring 
shore.”’ 
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22 : ' 
Tue American Cotontes on the Western coast of Africa, are beginning 
| to attract the notice, and command the respect of the civilized world. The 
87 following letter of Governor Bucuanan is in answer to one of the many 
inquires that are made by foreigners in regard to the prospects of Liberia. 
7 The letter has had an extensive influence in the most intelligent circles in 
— : Europe, and is highly calculated to do good wherever it is read. Coming 
dea from the source, and through the channel, it does, we need not ask for it an 

38 : attentive perusal by all our American readers : 
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Monrovia, Fesruary, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—I avail myself with great pleasure of the opportunity offered, 
by the return of Lieut. Com. Hatt, of her B. M. Brig Bench, to England, 
to write you in answer to your kind inquries about our little Colony. 

As you will not probably have received a note of introduction I took the 
liberty of giving Lieut. FrrzeeraLp, commander of the Buzzard, some 
two weeks since, I will here repeat the information I then very briefly 
gave you of the disposition of the money received from the London Asso- 
ciation, It was appropriated to the erection of ten good substantial houses 
at Bexley, which will shortly be occupied by a company of emigrants, who 
are now on their way from the United States. 

The plan you suggest for perpetuati: g the good points of your country, 
is precisely the plan I adopted at Bassa Cove, while in charge of that setile- 
ment, and which I have established now throughout the Colony, for render- 
ing aid to the emigrants of the Society. Its advantages over the whole sys- 
tem of unconditional gratuities, in promoting habits of industry, and a manly 
feeling of self independence, are already abundantly manifest. Of course oc- 
casions frequently happen, amid the difficulties of a new country, to render 
a remission of the debt thus incurred by the indigent emigrant necessary, 
and the exercise of a sound descretion on the part of the Society’s Agent 
is indispensable. 

In this and all other matters connected with the interests of Bexley, I 
shall most cheerfully comply with the wishes of your Association. In- 
stead of giving the name otf your late Secretary to a part of that settlement, 
I have called a neighboring establishment just commencing on the St John’s 
river ** Rosanberg,”’ which | hope may meet the feelings of the gentlemen 
of the Association. 

I am happy to inform you that the Colony is at this moment in a condi- 
tion of greater prosperity than it has been for years. You are perhaps aware 
that for some time previous to the beginning of the year 1839, several causes, 
both here and in America, had conspired to embarrass and retard the 
advancement of the Colony. ‘Those causes are now removed. ‘The union 
of the several State Associations, and the important changes in the admin- 
istration of the Society’s affairs, have had the effect in America to combine 
the efforts of the friends of the cause, and to inspire the public generally 
with new confidence and zeal in its operations. Here the results have been 
still more conspicuous. For three or four years the Colony had languished 
under an administration feebly sustained by the Society, and wholly with- 
out the energy or resources necessary to its purposes. As a natural conse- 
quence of the inefficiency of the Government, and the apparent indifference 
or inability of the Society, the people grew careless—many of them des- 
pondent—business became dull, and many families left the Colony either to 
return to America or to seek employment in Sierra Leone. ‘The strong in- 
fluence before exerted against the Slave Trade was necessarily relaxed, and 
that hydra-headed evil grew apace and flourished on the confines of our 
territory, where it had long been unknown. Some of the Colonists too being 
out of employment, and reduced by tempting offers of high wages and ready 
pay, so far forgot themselves as to engage in its service—not directly indeed, 
as dealers in slaves, butin building boats, selling fire arms, &c. But as 
soon as it was known that the Society was reviving, and that the patrons of 
the Colony had not abandoned them, a complete change began to take place 
among the Colonists. As the representative of the Society, I was received 
in every settlement with demonstrations of great respect, and on all hands 
I found the most cordial disposition to sustain my measures of reform and 
improvement. With this new confidence in the Society and the Government, 























new hopes were inspired, a spirit of enterprise and industry was diffused, 
business returned to its old channels, and from that day forward every thing 
has continued improving. The vessels of the slavers which visited our 
waters frequently are now never seen, and we have broken up every slave 
establishment within our reach. 


I have spoken thus at length on this subject, in order to explain a state of" 
things which has been much misrepresented, and from which most false and’ 


injurious impressions have been received with regard to the real condition 
of the Colony, and the character of the Colonists. 

It has been said for instance, both in America and England, that the Col- 
onists were not unfavorable to the Slave ‘rade, and in proof of it some isola- 
ted fact such as I have mentioned is adduced as conclusive. ‘The mode of proof 
is as unfair as the charge is false. ‘he general voice of the Colony has 
ever been loud against the Slave ‘Trade, nor has any individual directly par- 
ticipated in it. Indeed I am confident that the pen: alty of the law against it, 
which is death, would have been inflicted onany one who would have dared 
to violate it, even during the period I have alluded to, when the Colony 
was actually left to itself. ‘The vessels which visited our waters were gen- 
erally under the American flag, and in all cases claimed to be regular trad- 
ers, while the intercourse carried on with the Colonists was in itself, per- 
fectly proper; but the very fact that they were obliged to conceal their real 
character in order to procure that intercourse, shows conclusively the dis- 
position of our people against thera. 

No fact is more notorious along the coast, than the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the Colony to the Slave Trade. ‘There is one aspect of the case of 
peculiar interest to the poor native, in reference to which, if his testimony 
cannot be heard, his conduct may at least be quoted. ‘The Colony is an asy- 
lum to the oppressed and enslaved of all the tribes around it—here they flee 
from the storms of war and the horrors of bondage, in full confidence of 
protection and safety. The whole history of the Colony almost from the 
first day of its existence, is crowded with instances ; some of the most in- 
teresting and memorable character have occurred during my residence here. 
At one time during the month of July last, a king with several hundreds of 
his people, the wretched remnant of a once powerful tribe, fled to us for pro- 
tection against a merciless foe who had ravaged his country for the purpose 
of making a whole nation slaves. Numbers were killed and many more 
were captured, and the fugitives were closely pursued to the very boundary 
of the Colony, but the moment they passed it they were safe and free. The 
enemy, though flushed with victory and thirsting for victims, dared not pur- 
sue them into our territory. 

These and many hundreds more who have in like manner escaped from 
the knife or the chain, are now living on the lands of the Colony in peace, 
secure from all their foes. Even since f commenced:this letter three poor crea- 
tures have arrived here as claimants for protection from their own king, who 
had them seized, and was about to sell them to the Spaniards at New Cess- 
ters: one of them, a woman, has her shoulders shockingly mangled and 
cut. 

This is one feature of the influence excited by the Colony—there are 
others less apparent, but not less beneficial. 

Our relations with the several tribes in our neighborhood continue of the 
most friendly character, and they have been lately considerably extended ; 
in fact, an alliance with the Colony is generally considered of such im- 
portance, that no chief or headman is satisfied to be without it. The only 
interruption to our pacific intercourse with the natives during the past year, 
was caused first by the resistance of a slaver (who had, before my arrival, 
established himself on the outskirts af the colonial territar-\ to on ontar ta wo 
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move from our soil; and again by a predatory chief, who attacked some of 
the fugitive Deys, who was living under our protection, for the purpose of 
carrying them into slavery. ‘The result of both these affairs will have the 
effect to deter others from a repetition of the like crimes. 

About ten days since, I had an unsolicited visit from eight kings, some of 
them living far into the country, for the express purpose of making book, 
as they termed it, by which they declared their devotion to the Colony, their 
subjection to its laws, their co-operation in putting down the Slave Trade ; 
and, in return, requested the friendship and protection of the Colony. It 
is our constant aim to extend, by every proper means, political alliance not 
only, but also commercial relations and intercourse. To this end, | am now 
just commencing a road into the interior, to start from the new settlement 
of Rosanberg, and extend, if possible, over the mountains into the cam- 
wood region. By these means we shall be able to remove the inducements, 
which the tribes of the interior feel peculiarly, to prosecute the Slave Trade. 
In the absence of roads, it is quite impossible for them to bring the valuable 
productions down to the coast for trade, but when they find the commodi- 
ties they desire brought by our own traders to their very doors, and offered 
in exchange for the cam-wood and ivory, which are now worthless to them, 
it will require little argument to induce the abandonment of the hazardous 
and troublesome traffic in slaves. 

Another effect resulting to the natives from a close contact with the Col- 
ony, is the increase of their wants, which begets a corresponding improve- 
ment in the habits of industry. In this mild and luxuriant climate, where 
the spontaneous productions of the earth are sufficient for all the demands 
of nature, and the indolence of man is never disturbed by the cares of life, 
it fs very difficult to draw adequate motives to exertion from new arguments 
or persuasion ; but when these can be illustrated by the example of comfort 
enjoyed from the fruits of industry in a well regulated community, the point 
is gained. Feelings of emulation are excited, and the simple minded savage, 
no longer satisfied with his bark mat and thatched hut, listens eagerly to the 
advice by which he may attain to the dignity of clothes and a house. 

This is but the“first step, it is true, in the ascending scale, but it is an im- 
portant one, and will readily be followed by others of a higher character : 
inducing habits of industry, elevation of thought, and refinement of mind. 

In the same manner does the Colony become the powerful agent in dis- 
seminating the Christian religion, by exhibiting its blessed influences on the 
social and politcal relations of life. ‘The order and harmony among our 
people, the mildness and justice of the Government, and the general peace, 
contentment and prosperity of the whole community, are powerful argu- 
ments in favor of the principles we profess. It is, in short, a great practical 
demonstration, held up daily before the eyes of the natives, of the vast su- 
periority of Christian civilization over the miserable systems of tyranny and 
paganism of his own country ; he observes it all with watchtul interest, and 
his natural shrewdness leaves him room to trace such important effects to 
their obvious causes ; and he is ready at once to begin to imitate or at least 
to acquiesce in the efforts of others to introduce the knowledge and the re- 
ligion of the white men among his people. 

It is proper, however, in connexion with these statements, to guard against 
a common error, which, holding up one side of the picture only is apt to 
cause. I donot mean to say that there are no exceptions to this general good 
influence, nor that the natives are all at once to be raised to the desired 
standard ; far from it ; there are counteracting causes found among the col- 
onists, and the superstition and indolence, the ignorance and degradation of 
the natives are immense barriers to their improvement. But this I can say, 
the adverse influences at work in the Colony are weak and limited, while 
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the good are many and powerful ; and as to the natives, while a respectable 
number have put on the garb of civilization, and are making rapid advances 
in the knowledge and practice of true godliness, the mass are in the way of 
improvement. They generally are anxious for schools and religious teach- 
ers, and are making commendable efforts in acquiring the arts of civilized 
life. The work is one of time, but is begun, and will go on with ever in- 
creasing rapidity to its complete and glorious consummation. 

I must here express the pleasure with which I have heard that Mr. Buxton 
and others of your leading philanthropists in England, have adopted the plan” 
of establishments of Christian people along the coast analogous to the set- 
tlement of Liberia. I hope they may adopt the idea you suggest, of pro- 
curing American blacks for their emigrants. ‘l’hey certainly constitute the 
best materials for colonies in this country, to be found any where. The 
American Colonization Society will co-operate with them, and further their 
plans by all the means in its power; for myself, [ may say, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to aid them in any way my services can be 
of use. 

It is of great importance to the cause of civilization in this country, that 
the commerce of the coast should be in the hands of Christian people ; and 
I sincerely hope the proposed associations will take early steps to secure 
this object. The American and English traders now on this business ex- 
ert a most pernicious influence, both in fostering the Slave Trade and de- 
moralizing the natives. At some future time I may recur to this subject. 

I have written at such length on other topics, that I have scarcely left my- 
self time to speak of the actual condition of our general domestic concerns, 
as in a few moments I must close. 

Agriculture, I am happy to say, is engaging much more general attention 
than formerly. ‘This year, besides supplying the Colony, our farmers are 
selling considerable quantity of provisions to foreign vessels, and to the na- 
tives. In addition to this, there are several coffee plantations in every set- 
tlement, and a few fields of sugar cane, and occasionally a patch of cotton 
on the Society’s farm. 

I have now erected a large sugar mill. We have already there about 
twenty acres of sugar cane of most luxuriant growth, besides corn and cas- 
sada, &c. The people seem to be awakening to their true interest in culti- 
vating the valuable staples of trade, and I have little doubt that in a few 
years, these will constitute the chief articles of enterprise. 

I send you files of our two papers, which will inform you of the current 
news of our little Republic, and also a copy of the enactments of the Legis- 
lature at its autumnal session, from which you will learn more of the ability 
and disposition of the people, than from a lengthened description, 

I must, however, in their behalf, charge some of the slanders in a little 
pamphlet to the type setter, and for the rest beg your indulgence to their 
young effort in the science of law making. 

1 am happy to refer you to Commander Srora, and his friend Mr. Waxe- 
HAM, for further information in regard to the appearance of things in the 
Colony, the condition of the people, &c. Though but a short time here, 
these gentlemen have employed their time diligently in observing and in- 
quiring into every thing they saw. 

It will be extremely gratifying to me to receive future communications 
from you as opportunities may offer, and I shall always be glad to afford 
you all the information from this part of the world in my power. 

With great respect and esteem, 
1 am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
THOMAS BUCHANAN, 


Tuomas Hopexin, M. D. 
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TESTIMONY OF A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER. 

Tne following article must be regarded as one of great value. It is the 
testimony of an uninterested, unbiassed witness. He has been on the spot 
and seen for himself. We should be pleased to see his statements compar- 
ed wiih the misrepresentations of those who have never seen, and have 
read but little, and yet are constantly condemning the efforts of the American 
Colonization Society. 

The letter is from Capt. Sroxx, of the British Navy. It was addressed 
to Rev. Dr. Hovekiy, of London, and a copy transmitted to us for publi- 
cation : 

Piccapuiy, Juty 17, 1840. 


My Dear S1r,—l had not returned from the country at the time your 
meeting was held, to which you were so kind as to invite me. This will 
account for my silence, and 1 am sorry that the press of aflairs on me at 
this moment should interfere with my contributing my mite for the African 
race, in case | should not meet you before Jeaving London. I shall commit 
the following facts to paper, all of which are from my own observation re- 
lative to the American Colony of Liberia, in which you are so much inter- 
ested, and justly so. My opinion, though not of much value, is, that it pro- 
mises to be the only successful institution of the sort on the coast of Africa, 
keeping in mind its objects, namely, that of raising the African slave into a 
free man, preparing for the exercises of civil liberty in its verious branches 
from the Governor to the laborer, the extinction of the Slave ‘Frade, and 
last though not least, the religious and moral improvement of Africa at 
large. First, then, from the carriage and conversation of the emancipated 
slave, you perceive that at once he feels himself a free man. They one 
and all told me, they were men now, which they never were before, and 
had a prospect for their children, notin the least regretting their departure 
from America—on the contrary desirous of getting their relations over to 
join them. 2. The affairs of the Colony are condueted, with the exception 
of the Governor, entirely by colored men, chiefly liberated slaves; and Mr. 
Bucuanan, 2 most able, zealous friend of the African, assured me that their 
judicial administration would do credit to any state in America, and that 
they were most reasonable in all their propositions and debates in their 
House of Assembly. ‘Thev are all quite aware that nothing but industry 
can conduce to their wealth and comfort, and practise it. Even the Africans 
captured and watched by the American Government, have followed the ex- 
ample set by the Colonists, for when I visited them about 3 P. M., the 
‘hottest part of the day, 1 found them at work on their farms. 3. No one 
in the remotest degree connected with the Slave Trade isa llowed ever to 
communicate with Liberia, much less trade ; and from a little affair with my- 
self, and occular proofs, they are always ready to join tn any expedition for the 
destruction of slave factories, 4. They are preparing Missionaries fron. amongst 
themselves, and have attempted it on asmall scale, but with what success I am 
not ready to say, not liaving had an opportunity of personal inspection; but 
their schools do them credit, more especially when their means are consider- 
ed. ‘The Colonists with few exceptions are all members of Churehes, and 
I can most safely testify that a more orderly, sober set of people I never 
met with. I did not hear an improper or profane expression during my 
visit. Spirits are excluded in most if not all the settlements. ‘They have 
formed themselves into various societies, such as agricultural, botanical, 
mechanical, for premoting Christian knowledge, alsa a Ladies’ Society for 
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clothing the poor, &c. The surrounding Africans are aware of the nature 
of the Colony, taking refuge when persecuted by the few neighboring slave 
traders. The remnants of a tribe have lately fled and settled in the Colony 
on lands granted them. Between my two visits, a lapse of only a few days, 
four or five slaves sought refuge from their master, who was about or had 
sold them to the only factory on that part of the coast. The native chiefs 
in the neighborhood have that respect for the Colonists, that they have made 
treaties for the abolition of the Slave ‘Trade, have also constituted the Gover- 
nor judge in the disputes amongst themselves, and a remarkable instance 
had occurred only a few days previous to my visit. One chief submitted 
to the arbitration of Mr. Bucnanan, though contrary to his own idea of 
right and justice, and paid the fine imposed uponhim. I could say much 
more, butmy time does not admit, and I must conclude this rambling and 
hurried account of my visit to Liberia, with this observation, that I went 
there unbiassed, and left it with a conviction, that colonies on the principle 
of Liberia ought to be established as soon as possible, if we wish to save 
Africa ; and the materials for such colonies, I think, can only be procured 
from slaves of the United States. I am not disposed, from what I have 
seen and known of our India blacks, to select them for this great work ; if 
for no other reason, the American blacks speak pure English. Excuse this 
hasty production with all its faults, but rather than break my word, I send 
ou this, and with every wish for yourself in your philanthropic exertions, 
in my dear sir, yours most truly, J. S. K. STOLL. 





ANOTHER WITNESS CALLED. 


On the pages of an exchange paper, we find the following document re- 
lating to African Colonization. It is from Dr. Hopextn, of London, an emi- 
nent philanthropist. It embodies valuable and disinterested testimony in 
favor of Colonization. The source from which it comes, the occasion 
which called it forth, and the subject and substance of it, all tend to give 
it great interest and influence. It shows to what conclusion a candid, un- 
prejudiced mind will come, after having examined the spirit, the principles, 
the operation and the results of the great scheme of African Colonization : 


TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, HELD IN 
LONDON, 6TH mo., 1840. 


ResprecteD FRiENDSs,— Rent F The idea of colonizing individu- 
als either wholly or partially of African origin, upon the coast of Africa, is 
not an idea originating with those whom you regard as your opponents, but 
was proposed and advocated, before the Colonization Society existed, by 
Granxvitte SHarp, Crarkson, several members of the Society of Friends, 
by Paut Curres himself, a free American black, and many others. * * 
I regard this Colonization of American colored people as recommendable 
on every principle which makes it desirable for Europeans to emigrate to 
America, South Africa, or New Zealand, namely, the prospect of bettering 
their condition, and turning to increased present an: future advantage, all the 
resources which they may happen to possess. ‘hese reasons must apply 
with peculiar force to the colored man in America, until you shall have re- 
moved legal barriers, and annihilated the prejudice against color. ‘lhe in- 
teresting speeches which you have delivered in our Convention have con- 
firmed my previous conviction, that neither Hayti, nor the free States, nor 
the Canadas, offer cither so good an asylum or so bright a prospect of ad- 
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vancement as the coast of Africa, where, had I colored skin myself to ena- 
ble me to endure the scorching yet enriching influence of the sun, together 
with sufficient ambition for the enterprize, 1 would seek the magnum im- 
perium ubi virtus enitescere posset. Then let Liberia, or some other Afri- 
can settlement under your own auspices, keep open as an asylum’ for the 
colored mau, where the fruits of free industry may be produced to compete 
with the expensive harvests which the slave collects for the profit of ano- 
ther. 
* # # * # * ¥ * 

The existence and progress of the Society depend on the exertion and 
sacrifice of those who are as disinterested as yourselves, and who are most 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of your colored people. I have endeav- 
ored very carefully to examine what has been said againstas well as for 
the Society, and I admit that you have completely succeeded in drawing 
a repulsive picture of the Society, but I cannot admit that it gives a fair idea 
of the reality. I am well aware that the prevailing opinion amongst the 
people of color in America, is at present adverse to the Society, and I am 
by no means surprised that it should be so, seeing that in addition to their 
very natural and laudable attachment to the place of their birth, they have 
all the influence of your example and strongly expressed opinions to influ- 
ence their judgments. _[ am far from disputing your claim to their respect 
and deference ; I merely regret that your influence should in any instance be 
misapplied. It would neither suit your time nor my own to go into an ex- 
amination of any anti-slavery statements regarding Colonization, and al- 
though [ am convinced that in several instances they admit of much excul- 
patory explanations, or might in different ways, be set aside, yet I admit 
that such has been said, and that something may have been done of which, 
like yourselves, [ cannot approve ; but I can neither disown the Society on 
this account, nor shut my eyes to the good which it has effected, and to 
the grand results which it promises to obtain. I see slaves emancipated. I 
hear of hundreds and perhaps of thousands more ready to be set free if the 
Society had strength and resources to effect their emigration. I see the 
former slaves exercising with credit to themselves the unrestricted rights of 
the most liberal and democratic constitution. I see them followed by pious 
and devoted teachers and Missionaries ready to impart instruction; and 
though I have heard it repeatedly proclaimed by those who are unhappily 
opposed to the Colonization Society, that itis dead or dying, that its knell has 
tolled, and that its miserable child is perishing on the coast of Africa under 
moral and physical disease, I find both statements completely refuted. In 
America, I see the Society which you have proclaimed to be dead or dying, 
but which at other times you represent as a terrible monster possessing the 
strength of an iniquitous majority, directing the counsels and framing the 
Jaws of your States and Congress. I see this Society, of which such eon- 
tradictory statements are made, struggling but not discouraged, gaining ad- 
vocates, receiving subscriptions, and in spite of the financial difficulties of 
the country, extricating itself from debt, and carrying on its great work 
with steadily advancing prosperity. Isee in its interesting publications the 
abundant records of facts and statements calculated to raise the colored man 
in the estimation of himself. and of his fellow men. In turning my eye to 
Liberia, I have seen great care taken in the choice of places for settlement, 
I hear of fevers and deaths there as in other new Colonies, I see these evils 
greatly remedied. 1 examine statistical returns and find a rate of mortality 
which would bear comparison with that of any country. British captains 
have given me a favorable account of the health of the Colony, which they 
visit in preference to ourown settlements. I have received British testimo- 
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ny to the prosperity and good order of the Colony at different periods. I 
have seen and even received letters from the Colony, fully confirming these 
statements, andI may mention one in particular, expressive of satisfaction 
and encouragement from a colonist whom I have the satisfaction of believing 
that I assisted to emigrate. I see two papers published in the Colony, one 
at least of which is edited and printed by people of color, containing good 
original matter, and well selected information calculated to improve as well 
as to interest the readers. I see peace, temperance, and freedom advocated; 
but I observe a remarkable absence of offences and criminal prosecutions. I 
see a progressively increasing shipping list, and gratifying accouuts of vi- 
sits paid to or received from the natives of the interior. I find the accounts 
of slave factories broken up, of missions settled, of schools established, of 
native children received for instruction, of peace meditated between con- 
tending tribes. I hear from British naval officers and merchant captains, 
that the people and Government of Liberia are opposed to the Slave Trade, 
and offer an important check to its operations. With such accumulated 
evidence in favor of the Colony, I cannot doubt its advantages, nor cease to 
wish it well. 
. ® * * < * * * 

You have clearly shown that the Colonization Society is not likely to re- 
duce the numbers of your colored population, and yet this is one of the re- 
sults of which you proclaim the danger. Have you nothing to hope from 
an enlightened and flourishing Republic of colored people? And such Libe- 
ria may become, when you shal] have returned to the work, and when from 
multiplied instructions for the education of colored youth, you shall have 
directed the light of religion and knowledge upon it ; and when encouraged 
rather than restrained by your influence, the intelligent and exemplary color- 
ed capitalists of America shall employ their resources in enterprises for the 
common benefit of themselves, their country, and the land of their fore- 
fathers. 

In conclusion, I have only to refer you to some documents which, amongst 
others, support the view expressed in this letter, and to assure you that with 
best wishes for the successful efforts of the friends of the colored race, 

I am your sincere friend, 
THOMAS HODGKIN. 





STILL ANOTHER WITNESS. 


We find the following in the Congregationalist, published in Hartford, 
Connecticut. As a missionary station, Liberia ranks high. We call the 
attention of philanthropists and christians especially to this view of the sub- 
ject of Colonization. We ask them to consider it fairly and plainly, and 
then ask themselves if they have done all they could to plant the institu- 
tions of religion on the shores of Africa? Shall such a cause languish for 
want of support? Shall emigrants of first rate character, panting to go to 
their ‘* kindred according to the flesh” with the news of salvation, be de- 
tained in this country for want of a few thousand dollars? Shall those in 
Africa, who are perishing, calling for the bread and water of life, be left to 
die in despair? It must not be! Ye who love the Saviour and his cause, 
answer, ‘* It must not be!” 


From Linerta.—We are happy to give our readers the following from 
a letter lately received by the Rev. T. H. Gattavper, from Mrs. Exiza- 
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BETH M. TxHomson, one of the colonists of Liberia, who went there some 
years since from this city. Her letter is dated Cape Palmas, Mount 
Vaughan, April 30, 1840. 

‘It was one year on the 16th of this month since I commenced teaching 
again in the Episcopal Mission. My school is not very large, about twenty- 
two in number. Some are Colonists’ children, and the rest are native girls. 
The boys’ school has about thirty. We have had the most interesting time 
with us of late, that I have ever witnessed since I have been in Africa. 
The Lord has been among us, and is still carrying on his work on the Cape 
in a wonderful manner. ‘The revival commenced in my family, and spread 
over both of the schools.” 

She then goes on to say, that the first individual affected was a fine, 
promising girl of fourteen, an orphan, whom she had adopted as her own 
child. ‘* Soon after she became deeply distressed for her sins, one and 
another began to cry out, What shall J do to be saved? and what was 
most interesting, one of the native girls that I had when I first commenced 
in the mission with my dear husband, was the first one converted. The 
change was so great and satisfactory, that it alarmed the rest. The large 
native boys became distressed, and the whole school flocked around Dr. 
SavaGE, requesting him and others to pray for them. It was very affect- 
ing to see the native boys, with tears in their eyes, praying earnestly to 
God to give them a new heart, and take away their bad hearts. At the ex- 
piration of one week we numbered seventeen that thought they were con- 
verted. On Easter Sunday, five American girls, and three natives, came 
forward, were immersed, and joined the church. Others wait for further trial. 
It was a most interesting time, a Sabbath long to be remembered by us. 
Have we any reason to be discouraged? I think there is a great field here 
for missionaries, if they will have patience and be faithful. I think I have 
been doubly repaid for what I have done and sufferedin Africa. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing four native boys and two native girls, and my adopted 
child that I had in my family when the school was first established, come 
over on the Lord’s side. Almost all of the children that I have taught, both 
here and at Monrovia, have become hopefully pious, and I am still spared 
as an instrument in God’s hand, to be employed in his service. I beg an 
interest in your prayers, thatI may be faithful to my God, and my own 
soul, and the souls of others.”’ 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


In the following letter, several very important facts are brought together. 
It wil! henceforth be impossible for any person of intelligence not to know 
the real state of things in Liberia. Light increases, and testimony multi- 
plies so rapidly, that they who remain ignorant must be wilfully so: 


From the Journal of Commerce. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have received a letter from London dated September Ist, 
1840, and permit me to remark that the author is an American citizen, who 
has resided some years in England, and his personal virtues and those of 
his family shed a lustre on the country to which they belong. I extract 
from his letter the following remarks : ‘* The objects and views of the Colo- 
nizationists of our country are not only not understood here, but the anti- 
slavery delegates from the United States, now perambulating this country, 
to hold meetings and slander their fellow citizens at home, have excited a 
prejudice against them which it is important should be removed, and to 
have the real intentions of the American Society explained.” 
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I have also received ‘* The London Patriot,”’ which reports the following 
resolution to have been offered by J. G. Birwey, of this city, at the 
“ World’s Convention.’’ 

‘** Resolved, ‘That this convention regards the scheme of African Coloniza- 
tion, proposed and urged by the American Colonization Society, totally in- 
adequate to the overthrow of slavery in the United States, tending power- 
fully to strengthen that unrighteous system, as deeply injurious to the best 
interests of the negro race, whether bond or free, both in America and Afri- 
ca, and therefore unworthy the countenance and aid of the philanthropist 
and Christian.” . 

Now let us compare with this resolution of Mr. Birney, and the conduct of 
our fellow citizens, the following extracts. The first is from Captain Sroxt of 
the British navy, to Dr. Hopexin, a distinguished philanthropist of Lon- 
don: ‘* My opinion is, that the Colony of Liberia promises to be the only 
successful institution en the coast of Africa that will raise the African slave 
into a freeman; prepare him for the exercise of civil liberty in its various 
branches, effect the extinction of the Slave Trade, and promote the religious 
and moral improvement of that continent at large. ‘The Colonists, one and 
all, told me they were men now, which they never were before ; from the 
carriage and conversation of the emancipated slave, you perceive at once 
that he feels himself a free man. With the exception of the Governor, the 
affairs of the Colony are conducted entirely by colored men, chiefly liberated 
slaves ; and Mr. Bucuanan assured me that their judicial administration 
would do credit to any State in America. ‘The Colenists, with a few ex- 
cepiions, are members of churches; and I can most freely testify: that a 
more orderly, sober set of people, I never met with; neither did I hear an 
improper or profane expression during my visit. I left it with a conviction 
that colonies, on the principle of Liberia, ought to be established as soon as 
possible; and the materials for such colonies can only be procured from 
slaves of the United States.” 

To this, add the testimony of Captain Bex, of the United States brig 
Dolphin: ‘* The Colonists, one and all, are contented and happy in their 
new homes, and anxious to have their friends from the United States with 
them. They told me that they were men now, which they never were be- 
fore, and never could have been in this country. On March 22d, 1840, I 
attended public worship at Monrovia, and heard an intelligent sermon from 
the Rev. Mr. ‘Trace, of the Baptist church. The congregation was re- 
spectable and attentive; and I believe that a more orderly race is rarely 
to be found in any country. The greatest part of the citizens of Liberia 
are members of some Christian church, and are ornaments to their profes- 
sion.” 

From Lieutenant J. S. Parner, of the United States schooner Grampus, 
addressed to Professor Stwon GreenteaF, Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
‘‘ Dear Sir, having lately visited the Colonies on the coast of Africa, I am 
able to assure you that their condition confirms the hopes of the friends of 
Colonization. I found them exercising a moral influence, calculated to do more 
for the cause of humanity than I had believed possible, from the restricted 
means of the Society in the United States. They have been accused of 
participating in the Slave ‘T'rade—this I consider entirely false. ‘They have 
been said to be inefficient in preventing the Slave ‘Trade—this I conceive a 
mistake. The British Colony of Sierra Leone, containing probably ten 
times the number of inhabitants, and which has cost the Government of 
Great Britain one hundred times more, has less real influence for good than 
the little groupe of settlements, sustained by private philanthr py in this 
country. The state of religion or morality is very satisfactory, and much 
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superior to that of the British colonies. It will, I fee] sure, compare favor- . 
ably with any community containing a similar number of inhabitants. 

‘* No one who has seen their villages, their houses, their cultivated 
grounds, will doubt for a moment that they are an industrious community.”’ 

Captain Parsons, of the ship Saluda, July, 1840, says: ‘The Colony 
in Liberia surpassed my expectations ; the appearance of affairs has very 
much improved since 1834; the Colonists are now more industrious and 
comfortable. I took a journey up the St. Paul’s, that noble river, and you 
would be delighted to see in the back ground, farms and farm houses, 
churches and school houses. I entered a school house in New Georgia, 
and was much pleased to hear three adults reading their lessons in Leviti- 
cus, each a verse in rotation; they pronounced very well, as well as I can. 
The man was thirty years old, and the woman twenty-five or thirty. ‘The 
teacher assured me that they could speak no English eighteen months prior. 
Health prevails there, as in most parts of the United States.” 

Let the testimony of these four gentlemen, who have spent, some of them 
months, others of them years, among the Colonists, be compared with the 
resolution of Mr. Birney, in the World’s Convention, and the aspersions 
thrown upon our Society by our fellow-citizens who attended as delegates 
on that oceasion, and, as the author of the letter from London mentions, are 
now perambulating England, slandering the cause of Colonization. With- 
out note or comment, I leave to a righteous, impartial God, and an enlight- 
ened public, to decide between us and our unrelenting calumniators. 

Yours most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER PROUDFIT, 
Cor. Sec. N. ¥. Col. Society. 





Tue following extract of a letter is worthy of consideration,—coming 
from an old colonists, known to many of our readers as a man of great 
respectability, and a minister of piety and talents, who has been identified 
with the Colony in all its stages of advancement, and fully understands the 
nature of the influence exerted on the natives by the transplanted institutions 


of our country : 
Monrovia, Aprix, 1840. 


It cannot but be a source of pleasure to me, and to every man of color, 
to see on every side and among every people, friends starting up to aid, by 
their prayers, their counsels, and their money, in the great work of redeem - 
ing and regenerating Afrea. ‘The work is arduous and momentous, and he 
who contemplates it aside from the promises and predictions of Scrip- 
ture, may well exclaim, ‘‘ who is sufficient for these things ?”’ The gloom, 
however, which shrouds Africa, is no thicker nor darker than that which 
invested the savage Britons or the wilder red men of the Western Continent. 
Yet we seethe former the most polished nation on earth, and the latter swiftly 
rising into the light and comforts of civilization. ‘There are, at present, 
many causes in an incipient stage of operation, which will eventually 
bring their combined influence to bear on the redemption of this Continent. 
Among these causes may be ranked the establishment ef Christian Colonies 
and Missionary stations, and the gradual extension of legitimate and honor- 
able commerce. After all that has been, or may be urged against Colonies, 
(and much, it is true, may be said against them,) candor will compel every 
one who has an opportunity of witnessing their effects, or rather their in- 
fluence on the surrounding savages, to confess that they are the most effect- 
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ual pioneers in this great work. They exert an influence, deep, lasting and 
general. While they sustain their attitude of moral elevation above the na- 
tives, they are constant examples inviting and provoking their imitation. 
The natives of Africa are a most imitative people. ‘They delight to ape 
the manners, the dress, and even the language of those whom they regard 
as their superiors. Hence the deep debasement and profligacy of those on 
the seaboard, from their constant intercourse and communication with the 
scum and dregs of civilized society—I mean the majority of African tradets. 

How far Colonization will become an antidote for American slavery, I 
pretend not to determine. It is not on this ground that I think favorably of 


the scheme. It is on the ground that the scheme will benefit Africa. 
H. TEAGE., 





An Agent writing us from Connecticut says : 


In connexion with these efforts to obtain contributions, the agent has been 
very successful in distributing the publications of the Society, and in various 
ways promoting the cause. For the encouragement of its friends, he would 
state, in a word, that he has been most kindly received by his brethren— 
and in every place which he has been enabled to visit, he has met with 
many who are friends of the Society, and that the conviction seems to be 
increasing, that no plan has as yet been adopted so decidedly and extensive- 
ly calculated to benefit a most suffering and degraded race of men. 





AFRICA AND HER CHILDREN, AND HER Prospects: .f discourse in be- 
half of African Colonization. By A. D. Portock, Richmond, Va.— 
This is a well-timed and able discourse. As an introductory note informs 
us, “it was prepared and delivered in the ordinary course of pastoral duty ;”’ 
and thus shows the effect of divine truth operating on a teachable mind. Its 
statement of facts are forcible, and its appeals to the understanding and the 
conscience strong. It ought to be widely disseminated. We shall give 
copious extracts from it, as we are sure they will be most acceptible to our 
readers, and profitable to our cause : 


PSALMS Lxviltr. 31. 
‘* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 


The world may be regarded as a great plantation, given at the first to 
Apam, and afterwards inherited by Noan, as the only surviving Patriarch 
of Apam’s family. 

This great landed estate was thenceforward divided among the three sons 
of Noan—and became three plantations: Europe becoming in the allotment 
of Providence, the portion of Japuetu, Asia of Suem, and Africa of Ham: 

The three brothers of course inherited in their posterity, rather than in 
person, the vast portions thus allotted to them. And thus, in a figure of 
speech, or rather in fact and in accordance with ancient phraseology, are the 
people of these three continents and their descendants, wherever found, re- 
lated to each other by the tender tie of blood. 

Marvellously different have been the fortunes of these three branches of 
the post-diluvian family, even unto this day: And darkest of the three, have 
been those of the younger branch—-the more reckless and dissolute Ham, 
and his descendants. 
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Ue, it would seem, was the apostate and offeast of the family, and his 
sous and his son’s sons were like him. 

In this line is illustrated from the first and awful accumulation of crimes 
bequeathing its bitter income of righteous moral abandonment from sire to 
son, and from generation to generation, as long as revelation and history 
continue to hold their light upon the scene. In their curse-bound inher?- 
tance, the seed ** unto the flesh’’ was sown by them early. And the harvest 
of barbarism, oppression and death has been long. More than four thous- 
and years have this African family been gathering it in. ‘Servants of ser- 
vants’”’ have they been truly. 

Say now, ye more favored children of the sainted patriarch of the deluge, 
has not Ham’s household and their African inheritance been despoiled and 
trodden down long enough? May not the time of her deliverance have 
come—* the time to favor her, yea the set time’’ to favor even her? And 
is it not this that we hear in the words of the inspired Poet King: ‘* Ethio- 
pia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God?’’ ** Ethiopia’’—* the land 
of dark or sun-burnt faces’—as Luther translated it ‘ the land of the blacks.’ * 
Heb. **Cush,”’ * black or land of the blacks,’ * shall soon’’ (at the signal 
or under the influences alluded to) ** stretch out her hands unto God,”’ i. e. 
shall turn to the true God, or embrace the true religion. And what then ? 
Why as they of Suem did before, and as they of Japnetrn since the 
Christian era, she shall experience accordingly. 

The great designs of the Sovereign of the world, when known, are the 
great business, as they are the great interest in common of all good people. 
And is there any heart which does not leap for joy now in the evening of 
this long day of Africa’s sorrow and depression, at this voice from out the 
thick darkness of her ancient destination—* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out 
her hands unto God?” Are there men and woman who have no pity? But 
hear her story more in detail. 

An inspired curse is never rashly uttered, nor rashly executed. But in its 
solemn import and slow coming, it is exceedingly awful. Ithas been so in 
Ham’s case. At first he flourished, apparently in spite of prophecy. His 
children were the possessors of southwestern Asia as well as of Africa entire. 
Among them were the enterprising and memorable Pheenicians, the Canaan- 
ites and the Philistines, as well as the far-famed ancient Egyptians, with 
their numerous dynasties of kings,—lords of the earth, instead of servants 
of servants. ‘They (Ham’s descendants) were the builders of the original 
Babylon, and Thebes, and the Pyramids. ‘They were mighty in the earth 
for many ages, down even to Hiram’s and to Hannipav’s time. And during 
these ages of their respite, God gathered a people from among them, inclu- 
ding such men as Ortcen, and ‘Tertu.iian, and Aveustin, and Cyprian, 
fathers of the Church. Still Ham was cursed, and the curse came in its time; 
for, after all, the triumph of the wicked is short. 

‘They were driven out of Palestine and out of Asia. They were con- 
quered and subjugated in Egypt by all the conquerors in succession, until 
ti'gypt became * the basest of kingdoms,” and until the ancient Egyptian 
actually disappeared, and left his country to foreigners. ‘They were dispos- 
sessed of their own Africa all along the Mediterranean shore, and north of 
her great Sahara, and up her noble Nile, and driven to her unknown and 
inaccessible interior. At this point we leave them foratime. Here history 
abandons them.t And we take up their case again where again history 


* Mohrenlani. 
+ From the days of this abandonment, however, they would seem to have continued 
to be hunted and dragged away in every direction as the slaves of ail people, tll they 
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takes it up—namely, towards the close of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

The night time, (the dark ages,) so called, was subsiding. The mass of 
European mind began again to quicken. Religion began to revive, and lit- 
erature; the art of printing was discovered, the mariner’s compass invented, 
and high-sea navigation understood. The maritime nations of Europe (Por- 
tugal in the van) had found their way to foreign shores, and begun to acquire 
foreign territory, extend commerce and plant colonies beyond the sea. 

Naturally enough a prodigious inducement was felt to the employment of 
slave labor. Africa’s long line of western coast had been the familiar di- 
rection of voyages of discovery for more than a hundred years. Her coast 
itself had become familiarly known; her want of settled government, the 
venality of her chiefs, and the generally unthinking character of her people. 
She seemed to offer herself to this colonial system as a great slave growing 
continent. Her chiefs are willing to sell their subjects, her conquerors their 
captives, and even her parents their children to the slaver. And the colonist 
from every country of western Europe, on every trans-atlantic shore, gladly 
became their purchaser and encouraged the trade. At length the West In- 
dia islands and the colonies of America, south and north, all along the shore, 
were stocked with a laboring population from Africa—slaves of course. I 
know not that any considerable number of Africans at any one time came 
west of the Atlantic in any other capacity than as slaves. But who can count 
the thousands that came in this ¢apacity since the year 1435, when Alonzo 
Gonzalles, the Portuguese captain is said to have sold the first African 
slaves to Moorish families in the south of Spain?’ The estimated number 
taken from Africa into slavery during the last three centuries is forty million! 
more than three times the present white population of the United States. 

Only think then of poor Africa—the ancient seat and source of civiliza- 
tion—long since the darkest continent of the earth. Her doors occupied 
and guarded on the one side by Mohammedan power and policy, and drained 
in that direction now, to supply ‘Turkish harems, to the amount of fifty 
thousand annually; and on the other, by the more cruel, lawless and mer- 
cenary hunter of human game, designated by geographers * Christians,’ car- 
rying into slavery every year at least one hundred and fifty thousand. Af- 
rica—shut in from the civilized world and all its light, has been for nearly 
four hundred years, a grand nursery of human beings for slavery. Accord- 
ing to the investigations of Mr. Buxton, the trade as now carried on by 
traders from Christian countries, carries away from Africa, each year, about 
two hundred thousand of her people. 

Of these, upwards of one half die in some of the many trying stages of 
the transition. 

Does any one ask, How are so many victims obtained ? 

‘The answer to this question is the most shocking to humanity of all. 
Africa herself has been induced to embark in this most unnatural traffic. 
This is the grand stroke of her commercial policy. She has made her own 
children her staple in trade. ‘The wars along the coast and in the interior 
are in this way stimulated by the foreign trader. Victims for slavery are 
the principal, often the only object ef these wars, and they are as cruel in 
their conduct asin their conception. ‘They are supposed to cost altogether, 
in connexion with the trade which thus they principally support, four 
hundred and seventy-five thousand lives annually. ‘This is, at this time, 





became in the vicissitudes of time a class of the population of every island and shore on 
the Indian and Atlantic ocean. The Arabians, the Alexandrians, the Greeks and the 
Romans dealt in negro slaves and employed them before and long before the Portuguese 
were known ag 1 people, or had spread a sail. 
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the annual expense to Africa of her benighted and barbarous state. Her 
children in foreign slavery, especially in christian countries, could they be 
heard across the broad ocean where they so narrowly escaped a cruel death 
and a watery grave, might say truly, ‘* Daughters of Africa, weep not for 
us, but weep for yourselves and for your children” still at home. Actual 
slavery is the smallest of the evils of the Slave Trade. 

But give Africa a regular government, arts, and industry, teach her the 
capabilities of her soil, the value of her coffee, and her cam wood, and her 
gold, &c., to say nothing about Christianity, and the Slave Trader with his 
instruments of cruelty must retire. Exalt her into company with heathen 
Asia, not to say Christian Europe and America, and her annual four hund- 
red and seventy-five thousand children are temporally saved. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





x37 Notice To Susscripers IN PENNsyLtvanta.—The subcribers to 
the African Repository in the State of Pennsylvania, will hereafter pay 
their subscriptions for 1840 to the Rev. J. B. Pinney, Philadelphia, Agent 


Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 
New Subscribers, and notices for discontinuances, will be sent to the same. 





x7 Notice To Susscripers IN New Yorx.—The subscribers to the 
African Repository in the State of New York will hereafter pay their sub- 
scriptions for 1840 to the Rev. Dr. Prouprir, New York city, Secretary 


of the New York State Colonization Society. ; 
New Subscribers, and notices for discontinuances, will be sent to the same. 





CoronizaTion Rooms, 
Washington City, Sept. 23, 1840. 
pcp To Detinquent Susscripers.—Three quarters of the present year 
having expired, according to the terms, the price of the Repository is Two 
potuars. I hope you will find it convenient to remit your subscription for 
1840 immediately. We must rely on our subscribers to furnish the means 
of supporting the paper. S. WILKESON.- 


gc Remirrances sy Mait.—* A Postmaster may enclose money in a 
letter to the publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third 
person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.”"—Amos Kenpa.t. 
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